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It is true that the eighteenth century also saw a tendency to give somewhat less emphasis to the classics in the curriculum of both secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. Many of the disciples of the Enlightenment desired to have them largely replaced by modern languages and the natural and social sciences. Yet in spite of this, and notwithstanding the impatience of many in the rising middle class with the emphasis on the classics in the secondary schools, Latin and Greet maintained their dominant position. Franklin, himself the leading spirit in the movement to give the utilitarian studies a larger place in the Academy of Philadelphia, observed in 1773 that "it has been of late too much the mode to slight the learning of the ancients." Nor did the academies that began to replace or supplement the Latin grammar schools in the late colonial era subordinate Latin and Greek to non-classical studies. On the eve of the Revolution a group of tutors and undergraduates at Yale demanded that more attention be given to English letters, but the classics continued to dominate the curriculum. Inventories of books and lists of holdings in libraries bear witness to their continued vogue. Thus in spite of growing criticisms the classics held their own in institutions of learning.
That many men grounded in the great books of the Greeks and Romans continued after college to read and to draw inspiration from them in their everyday lives is clear from the wealth of classical allusions in oratory, in polite letters, and even in journalism. The argument has been made that the classics broadened the mental horizons of the men who led the Revolution and instilled in their hearts the Greek concept of honor and the Roman ideal of virtue. In point of fact, both conservatives and radicals drew support for their views from the classics. The distrust of human nature and the traditionalism in much classical literature no doubt strengthened men of a conservative and skeptical temper. On the other hand, liberals with rationalistic leanings no doubt derived support from the classical ideal that reason should control emotion and from the ancients' concept of natural law. During the discussions that preceded the Revolution and in the struggle itself, Aristotle and other classical authorities were cited on the superiority of the law of God and nature to that of human enactment. John Dickinson of Pennsylvania appealed to the Antigone as proof of the danger involved in violating the immutable law of nature. Demosthenes, Thucydides, Polybius, Plutarch, Cicero, and Tacitus were invoked to justify colonial resistance, and classical writers were quoted in support of the republican ideal.